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mittent action is, that the water being obstructed in. its descent, the steam is necessarily delayed or accumulated in the lower chamber, and only discharged at intervals. The motions exhibited in these intermittent changes are little understood, and have not been examined either scientifically or practically; yet this branch of hydrostatics merits the most serious investigation in connexion with the construction of large boilers.
Again, this accumulated steam getting sudden vent is discharged with great violence, literally emptying both the glasses and lower chamber. An equally violent, but more sudden, reaction of course follows, and a large body of colder water as suddenly rushes down to fill the space vacated. An interval will then necessarily be required to raise the temperature of this large supply of colder water, and restore the previous state of ebullition.
Here, then, we have a natural and physical cause . intermittent action on the small scale whi,ch takes plactj ju boilers on the large scale, where free circulation is impedei by the want of adequate space. Here also may be seen th true source of priming in boilers where the act of ebullitio] is violent.                  ,
In this experiment, although there was nothing to intercept the steam and water in their ascent, the intermittent action continued at intervals of one or two minutes. At each irruption, the steam and water were forced to a considerable height, and on its return, striking downwards into the vessel, shaking the apparatus with such violence as apparently to threaten, its destruction, the blow received internally being accompanied with a noise as if a heavy body had fallen on the floor. Prom the great violence and explosive character of the ascent, when the intermittent action occurred, it was manifest that had the vessel been a close one, no safety-valve would have been sufficient to relieve the outburst of these irruptions.
The wholesome action of a safety-valve depends on a